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WORDS.—IV. 


“Established 1844.0 \ 


GOOD 


Controversy must not be shirked, for the sake of 


But 
let it be conducted in a spirit of broad charity, and 
kindly consideration for those who differ. 

British FRIEND. 


peace, when it is necessary to elucidate the truth. 


IN MEETING. 
How sweet the solemn silence, Lord, 
Within thy house to-day! 
We from our hearts, with one accord, 


Cast worldly thoughts away. 


In this dear hour of quietness 
We wait the message given, 

So ful! of love and tenderness, 
With glimpse of heaven riven. 


Oh, loving Father, ever kind, 

Earth’s wearied children meet, 

And strength and hope and courage find 
At this thy mercy seat. 


Blue River. Ind. SIDNEY TRUEBLOOD. 


CONGO PROTEST MEETING 
STREET. 

On the evening of First month, 19th, a meeting 
was held in Race Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of hearing from eye-witnesses the 
actual state of affairs in the Congo State. William P. 
Bancroft presided over the meeting, and introduced 
the speakers by reading the following letter: 


AT RACE 


“ London, 5th of First month, 1906. 
‘To all Members of the Society of Friends in the 
United States of America: 

“This is to introduce to vou our esteemed Friend 
and fellow worker in the cause of humanity, Mr. John 
H. Harris, a missionary lately returned from a resi- 
dence of seven vears in the district of the river Con- 
go, in Central Africa. He has been an eye witness 
of some of the unspeakable cruelties on the natives 
of that unhappy land which are daily taking place un- 
der the administration of the of the 
Congo State, of which King Leopold, of Belgium, is 
the autocratic and irresponsible head. 

“ He has made it the present work of his life to lay 
bare to the peoples of England and America the 
grievous evils under which the natives are suffering, 
in the desire that a remedy may be speedily found for 
them. He has lately accompanied a deputation of 
the London Meeting for Sufferings to Brussels and 
3erlin, with the same object in view, and has ad- 
dressed numerous public meetings in England which 
have been largely promoted by the organization of 


Government 
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the Society of Friends, who have given them their 
cordial sympathy and support. 

* He now goes to the United States with the same 
object in view, and we hereby heartily commend him 
to the cordial sympathy and support of all members 
of our Society living in that land. 

* Henry Lloyd Wilson, Clerk of London Yearly 
Meeting; J. Rendel Harris; Joseph Sturge; W. A. 
Cadbury; William A. Albright; Isaac Sharp, Record- 
ing Clerk London Yearly Meeting; EB. W. Brooks, 
Clerk to the Anti-Slave ry Committee of the Meeting 
jor Sufferings; Thos. Hodgkin.” 


John H. Harris spoke for three-quarters of an hour 
and then left for Boston, in order that he might tell 
his story, at noon the next day, to an influential so- 
ciety meeting in that city. His wife, who accom- 
panied him, added much to his narrative, and gave 
some further details in the “* Week-end ” Conference 
in Germantown on Seventh-day. The plain statement 
of the atrocities they had witnessed made the listen- 
ers’ blood run cold, but the photographs they had 
taken were convincing proofs that they were not over- 


stating the iniquities practiced upon a defenceless peo- 
ple in order to satisfy human greed. 
brief is this: 


The story in 


When the nations of Europe began to colonize 
Eastern Africa there was more or less disagreement 
as to what portion of it belonged to each. Finally it 
was agreed, at an international conference, that what 
is now known as the Congo State should be under the 
care of the King of Belgium, with the understanding 
that he would look after the well-being of the natives 
und take measures to promote their civilization. The 
agreement that gave King Leopold virtually absolute 
power was signed by thirteen European nations, and 
by the American representatives at the conference, 
but not 
pacity. 


by our own Government in its official ca- 
As soon as the country was thus turned over to 
King Leopold he took the ground that the land be- 
longed to him, and that the natives had only such 
rights and privileges as he thought best for them. 
The first Belgian traders who went there took a sup- 
ply of pocket knives, beads, red cloth, and such other 
things as delight savage people, and gave them to the 
natives in exchange for the juice of the rubber plant. 
As soon as rubber began to be brought in considerable 
quantities companies were formed for the exploita- 
tion of the natives and the sale of the rubber. The 
king granted charters to these companies on condition 
that he was to have fifty per cent. of the profits. 
Agents were emploved whose salaries depend d large- 
iy upon the amount of rubber they were able to ob- 
tain. 
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As these agents were far away from their own 
country, and as, except along the coast, there were 
few to take cognizance of their actions, they soon be- 
gan to treat the natives cruelly in order to force them 
to bring in the rubber in larger quantities. There were 
many rude tribes in the Congo State, which had 
been in the habit of making war upon one another. 
When it was desirable to terrorize the inhabitants of 
any village, the agents, or their underlings, hired 
black soldiers belonging to some other tribe, put re- 
peating rifles in their hands, and sent them out to kill 
and maim the inhabitants of the villages that had not 
brought in all the rubber demanded. The white peo- 
ple complained that the natives were lazy and would 
not work unless they were forced to de so by severe 
measures. As the natives were under no obligation 
to work for the whites, who had come to their land 
without their consent, it is not strange that they went 
for rubber unwillingly, especially as the price paid for 
it grew smaller and smaller while the quantity de- 
manded steadily increased. At first the sap gatherers 
simply made incisions in the rubber vines, but now, in 
order to meet the demands upon them, they are cut- 
ting off large branches, and even pulling them up by 
the roots, in order to get a supply more quickly; un- 
less there is soon a radical change in the management 
there must be a falling off in the world’s rubber sup- 
ply. 

Our missionaries were stationed 1,200 miles from 
the mouth of the Congo River, or farther from the 
coast than Chicago is from Philadelphia. They found 
the natives a simple and kindly people, who had 
no thought of doing them harm, for they soon 
learned to distinguish between the traders and those 
who had come out in the spirit of Christ.. They were 
quite near the trading post, and thus could not help 
seeing the cruelties practiced all around them. Some- 
times when the men came in with rubber, if they had 
not brought as much as the agents wanted, they saw 
them stretched flat on the ground and whipped with 
twisted strips of hippopotamus hide; sometimes the 
punishment was so severe that men died from its ef- 
fects. Again and again, when a village had been 
raided, they saw women brought in, chained neck and 
neck, and thrust into houses of detention, miserable 
holes containing no provision for cleanliness and de- 
eeney; here they were kept until their husbands 
brought enough rubber to ransom them, and during 
this time they were absolutely at the merey of the 
savage sentries placed over them. Sometimes when 
women were captured with little babies in their arms 
the infants were taken from them because they kept 
them from walking fast enough, and were either 
killed before their eyes or left to starve by the way- 
side. 

Sometimes the soldiers were given a certain num- 
ber of cartridges when they were sent out on a puni- 
tive expedition, and in order to make sure that none 
of them were wasted on game they were required to 
bring back a hand of the victim for each bullet that 
was fired. Sometimes these victims were not dead, 
but recovered from their wounds and mutilations, and 
thus investigators have been able to obtain photo- 
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graphs of men, women and children with a hand, or a 
foot, or both, missing. One of the most touching pho- 
tographs that. was.shown was that of a dazed father 
who had come to the mission, bringing a hand and a 
toot of his child that had been killed and mutilated 
before his eyes. 

Are these things too horrible to put in print? Does 
it sicken you to read about them? Would you rather 
remain in selfish ignorance and wash your hands of 
all responsibility ¢ Or will you do your part in creat- 
ing a public sentiment that will put a stop to them? 
A year ago the effort of the Congo reformers were 
endeavoring to get the signatory powers to ask 
for an impartial commission of inquiry. This is no 
longer necessary. King Leopold appointed an inves- 
tigating commission of men whom he thought he 
could depend upon to give matters a favorable color- 
ing. This commission went to the Congo and exam- 
ined witnesses, and the revelations made to them 
tilled them with horror. The report of the king’s own 
commission virtually admits the worst charges that 
have been made; the most it could do was to shield 
the king as far as possible and try to fasten the re- 
sponsibility upon his agents. For months this report 
was suppressed, but the clamor for its publication 
became so strong that at last a portion of it has been 
made public, and it is evident that something more 
than investigation is needed now. What ought the 
United States to do? Can she not join with England 
in asking for another conference of the signatory 
Powers, which shall see that a government with a re- 
sponsible head is established in the Congo? There is 
no thought of going to war in the matter. If Eng- 
land and America unite in saying that the cruelties in 
the Congo must cease, and that a humane government 
must be established there, this twentieth century 
slavery—tfar worse than the nineteenth—will soon be 
abolished. Let us all aid in this good work. Let 
meetings of Friends in America follow the example of 
the Friends in England, and send petitions to Con- 
gress and the President. That the United States has 
something to do with this matter is evidenced by 
these words of President Cleveland to King Leopold 
in 1885: 

* This Government at the outset testified its lively 
interest in the well-being and future progress of the 
vast region now committed to your Majesty’s wise 
care, by being the first among the Powers to recog- 
nize the flag of the International Association of the 
Congo as that of a friendly State.” 


Evizanetu Lioyp. 


There are two classes of people to whom God ap- 
pears to be silent—first, those who regard him as 
working only through inviolable natural laws and 
having no personal relation with us; and secondly, 
those who hold that he has spoken once for all 
through the writers of the Bible. The Society of 
Friends, on the other hand, puts in the forefront of 
its belief that God speaks unceasingly, here and now, 
to the soul of man.—Hdward Grubb, Editor British 
Friend, quoted in The Friend (Philadelphia). 
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THE LAST OF THE LOGANS.—IL. 


Dr. Logan himself is the best witness regarding the 
motive which took him on his visit to France. In a 


letter to “ Citizen ” Merlin, a member of the French 

Directory, written on the eve of his return to Amer- 
v7? 

ica, Ninth month 9th, 1798, he says: 


My object in coming to France was to state such circum- 
stances to Mr. Gerry respecting the situation of our country, 
as might have induced him to conclude a peace before his re- 
turn to the United States; but as that object had been frus- 
trated by his departure, I considered it my duty as a private 
citizen of a free, independent commonwealth, to suggest to you 
as well as to other officers of the French government that it 
was for the honor and interest of France to act with justice 
and magnanimity towards the United States. 


Still the Federalists at the time of his departure, 
and even after his return, considered him the enemy 
of his country, trying to sell out its dearest interests 
to France. The above paragraph makes it all plain, 
and shows that his original intent was not himself to 
treat with the representatives of France, but to work 
through his country’s accredited envoy. But he did 
not purpose to have his peace concern shattered be- 
«cause the runaway representative of his country was 
not on the ground to transact this delicate diplomatic 
business. 

Some things must be considered to make the mis- 
sion of Logan understandable by twentieth century 
Americans. Our government was in its infancy; its 
diplomatic relations and communieations were hardly 
established, and surely its procedure had become 
neither fixed nor formal. Besides, there was no easy 
way to report to our envoys in France the real condi- 
tion of public opinion at home, which had been devel- 
oped since their departure. This information could 
only be conveyed at the expense of a tedious ocean 
voyage. Having felt the public pulse, Dr. Logan be- 
‘ame convinced that the bulk of Americans did not 
desire a war with France, and he made his trip abroad 
to impart this information and exercise such influ- 
ence as might make for peace. His mission, there- 
fore, seems to have been as patriotic and unselfish as 
it was unusual. 

“ Citizen” Le Tomb was French Consul at Ham- 
burg, and before Dr. Logan left that city for France 
he was given letters by the Consul to Talleyrand, then 
Minister of the Exterior, and to “ Citizen” Merlin. 
Arriving in Paris, the Quaker international peace- 
maker called on Talleyrand, as has been stated, but 
received small satisfaction from that opportunist 
His efforts with Merlin, however, were 
much more satisfactory. Asa result he had frequent 
meetings with the directors. Logan, although kindly 
and considerate, seems to have been firm in the de- 
mand that the Directory issue an arret, “ which 
should raise the embargo on our vessels in the ports 
of France, and liberate our seamen confined in their 
prisons.” Contrary to the expectations of even the 
experienced diplomats, in a short time the Director 
-alled on Dr. Logan with the desired arret, which en- 
tirely changed the face of things. Pleased beyond 
measure at the outeome, Dr. Logan prepared to re- 
turn home, but saw to it that the dispatches directed 
to our government were sent by another gentleman 


statesman. 
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who sailed on the first vessel leaving for the United 
States. 

The way the work of Dr. Logan impressed those 
most vitally and personally interested may be noted 
by considering a testimonial issued at Bordeaux, 
bearing date Ninth month 8th, 1798, and signed by 
fifteen captains of American vessels and other citizens 
of the United States then in France. This document, 
addressed to Dr. Logan, was as follows: 


At an awful crisis, when two great sister republics appeared 
to be on the eve of war, you have stepped forward the friend 
of both countries like a true patriot, the friend of humanity, 
to prevent, if possible, that worst of all calamities, and at your 
own private expense, to attempt the arduous task of reconcil- 
ing those who once were friends. We are fully convinced that 
your exertions and manly remonstrances have already raised 
the embargo from all the American véssels, and set at liberty 
all of their prisoners, and will probably have a considerable in- 
fluence in restoring captured vessels and property to their 
legal owners. We sincerely hope that peace and a happy rec- 
onciliation may crown your labors for the public good. Your 
disinterested conduct merits the approbation and friendship of 
all your fellow citizens. We earnestly pray that you may be 
blessed with a short and pleasant voyage to your native coun- 
try, and be received with open arms by every true friend to 
the peace, happiness and independence of America and meet 
the just reward of your honest endeavors and unremitting ex- 
ertions for their welfare. And that the United States of Amer- 
ica may be preserved a great powerful and free Republic, the 
sure and safe asylum for the oppressed people of all nations, is 
our sincere and ardent prayer. 


Dr. Logan arrived in this country in Eleventh 
month, 1798. John Adams was President and Tim- 
othy Pickering, of Massachusetts, Secretary of State. 
On account of the visitation of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia, the official residence of the heads of the 
departments had been temporarily transferred to 
Trenton. To this point Logan journeyed, and had in- 
terviews with both the President and his premier. 
General Washington, in view of the probable war 
with France, had been made commander-in-chief of 
the army, and to him a report of the new situation 
was made. The way Dr. Logan was received by these 
distinguished men was greatly exaggerated by the 
administration organs and advocates. It is even inti- 
mated that Logan insulted by Washington. 
While he does not conceal the fact that his reception 
was not as cordial as it might have been, there is lit- 
tle reason for believing that Adams and Pickering 
and Washington did not hear his story with interest 
and respect. Logan says himself that Secretary Pick- 
ering said to him, “ Sir, it is my duty to inform you 
that the government does not thank you for what you 
have done.” 


was 


Dr. Logan thus comments upon this 
episode: 

Considering Mr. Pickering as Secretary of State and the pub- 
lic organ of the Executive, | his folly. In 
this the most important transaction of my life, t had the ap- 
probation of my conscience. I never experienced a more per- 
tect satisfaction than what arose from the reflection of hav- 
ing done my country so considerable a service. 

It is said that General Washington asked Dr. I 
oan, “* What was the reason the Directors had treated 
him so well, when the government of France had as- 

By 
sumed so different a 
The Doctor modestly replied that his own conduct 
and not theirs was all he could account for. 

At the time this transaction was tr 
partisan would treat it now, plus the different situa- 


was astonished at 


” 


tone to our commissioners 2 


ated just as a 
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tion. Here was a very valuable and considerable ser- 
vice accomplished by a private citizen, representing 
the party opposed to the party in power, and it did 
not set easily upon the official conceit as a matter of 
course. Besides, the whole business was discussed in 
an atmosphere which assumed that a really regular 
war was more desirable than an irregular peace. The 
trouble is, that some of the historians who have at- 
tempted to treat this interesting and unusual episode 
in our historv have persisted in looking at it through 
eighteenth century glasses. 

President Adams learned the truth slowly, and 
would not accept the result of the Logan negotiations 
until he had to. In his speech to Congress, Twelfth 
month 12th, 1798, he persisted in saying: 

I have seen no real evidence of any change of system or dis- 
position in the French Republic towards the United States. 
Although the officious interference of individuals, without pub- 
lic character or authority, is not entitled to any credit, yet it 
deserves to be considered, whether that temerity or imperti- 
nence of individuals effecting to interfere in public affairs, be- 
tween France and the United States; whether by their secret 
corresponds nce or otherwise, and intended to oppose upon the 


people, and separate them from their government, ought not to 
be inquired into and corrected. 


Of course Dr. Logan is the man referred to in this 
gently veiled deliverance. It was not until Twelfth 
month, 1799, that President Adams became sufh- 
ciently convinced of the change of matters for the 
better in France to make an official announcement to 
Congress that “ satisfactory assurances of the proper 
receipt of our envoys ” had come to him from France. 
As everybody knows we had no war with that coun- 
try, whereas in 1798 war was hourly imminent. 
President Adams must have known when he sent his 
scolding epistle to Congress that, whereas American 
seamen had been immured in French dungeons, and 
un embargo had been placed on American commerce, 
the embargo was then removed and the seamen were 
at liberty. It probably did not then comport with 
executive dignity to say this, considering that an in- 
dividual had sueceeded where the official envoys of 
he Government had failed. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to maintain that 
individual interference in international diplomacy is 
‘deal or What we desire is to 

lace the facts where they belong, and in such a set- 
ing that the 


merits, and 


tolerable as a rule. 


whole matter may be judged on its 
in connection with the unorganized and 
‘disjointed condition of our diplomacy in the early 
ears of the Republic. That Dr. Logan was instru- 
nental in preventing what would have been a most 
lisastrous war, which at that time might have been 
fatal to the development of the American Republic, 
dmits of no doubt. The purity of his intentions, and 
the orderly manner in which he conducted this most 


extraordinary proceeding, li 


entitles him to the eredit 
ind gratitude of posterity. 

As a Dr. Logan did not rest 
quietly under the imputation east upon him by his 
artisan opponets. which he said in his 
and his future service to his country and 
Ith, together with samples of his political 


matter of course, 
Some things 
‘ defense,” 
commonwea 
utterances and philosophy, must be reserved for fu- 


ture articles. Henry W. Wirerr. 
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FRIENDS’ LIBRARIES IN MARYLAND. 

[From The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society (Lon- 
don, England), Eleventh month, 1905.] 

The earliest record we have of Friends in Maryland 
is 1658, and in the territory embracing Baltimore 
City, 1682. 

George Fox, on his visit to America, 1672, landed 
at the mouth of Patuxent River, in Maryland, with 
his companions. He and some of his company, im- 
mediately proceeded to West River, where he assisted 
in establishing the first meeting of Discipline in 
Maryland. Of the thirteen months he spent in Amer- 
ica, a considerable portion was in Maryland, and from 
there he set sail for England. 

West River Meeting (first a Half-Year Meeting) 
embraced all the territory on the western shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay, including the vicinity of Baltimore, 
and Third Haven Meeting all the eastern shore of the 
State. 

It is a well-established fact that George Fox and 
his followers recommended that Friends’ Meetings in 
England and America should have a collection of 
books for the service of Truth and use of the mem- 
bers. 

[ have collected a few minutes from Maryland 
Friends’ Records to set forth this fact. 

From Third Haven Meeting Records:— 

Att a mans Meeting at John Pitts, the 8th. Day of 
the 7th. Month 1676:— 

“It is agreed by the Meeting that Thomas Taylor 
doe Keep ffriends books and write the Conserns of 
ffriends in their Mens Meeting.” 

Att a Mans Meeting at John Pitts, the 21 of 12 
mo. 1678:— 

“The Meeting hath ordered that a hhd. of To- 
baeco shall be paid out of the Stock to make good a 
hhd. of Tobacco that Judged unfitt to send home on 
account of the Bookes had of William Richardson.” 

From West River Meeting Records:— 

Att a Quarterly Meeting, held 20 of the 3rd. mo. 
1681:— 

* Gerrard Roberts, of London having sent a box of 
hooks to friends of this Provinee by Richard Mitchell, 
who brought them to this meeting, the Meeting ap- 
points Richard Mitchell and Tho. Taylor to write as 
from this meeting by way of acknowledgement of his 
kindness.” 

At a Quarterly Meeting, held at Ann Chews’ the 
6th. day of 5th. mo. 1682: 

* There being a parcel of books sent from England 
for ve publick service, this Meeting chose Edward 
Talbott and Sparrow to divide them 
amongst ve Meetings of friends att ve Western Shore, 
ve half of them being sent for ye use of ffriends att ve 
Eastern Shore.” 

West River Monthly Meeting, At a Mans Meeting 
beld at Richard Johns, on the Cliffs, the 22 of 12 mo. 


1683 :— 


Solomon 


“This Meeting doth appoint Fras. Billingsley and 
Richard Johns to insnect those Books at John Gareys 
ITouse, take account of them, and give to next Mans 
Meeting at the Cliffs.” 

At next meeting they report, “ The Books that 
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FRIENDS’ 


were at the House late John Gareys, are now in the 
Possession of Richd. for the service of 
Friends.” 

At Quarterly Meeting, At a Mans Meeting at Wm. 
Richardson’s ye 31 day of ye 8th. Month 1684:— 
‘Several Books and papers from London came by 
Edward Talbott to ffriends hands, directed to Wm. 
Richardson, but from whom they came we know nott, 
by reason of now letter nor account from Edward.” 

At next meeting the following report is made, 
‘This meeting have divided the said Books, & Re- 
served one half left in ye Custody of Wm. Richard- 
son, to be sent to friends att the Eastern Shore, & 
ye other 1/2 have divided between the five Meetings 
on this Shore, only some odd Books & Papers Re- 
served for Pickawaxon & Conotoman friends.” 

As to what became of these early Friends’ Libra- 
ries I have no knowledge, all those early Meetings 
having been abandoned, except Third Haven. 

3altimore Monthly Meeting was established in 
1792. The following minute was the origin of the 
present Library, now in Park Avenue Friends’ Meet- 
ing House :— 

At Baltimore Monthly Meeting held 13th. of 6th. 
Month 1799:— 

‘ It being represented to this meeting, that a small 
well conducted Library of Friends’ Books, and other 
religious tracts, under the direction of this Monthly 
Meeting, might have a usefull tendency, and the sub- 


Johns, 


ject being considered, the following Friends are ap- 
pointed to report their sence to next meeting, Viz. 


Elisha Tyson, Robert Cornthwait, Izak Proctor, Jos- 
eph Townsend, Ennion Williams, William Riley, and 
Isaiah Balderston.” 

At next meeting this committee made a favorable 
report, and were continued to prepare a catalogue of 
suitable books. At a meeting held 9th of First month, 
1800, this committee report the catalogue prepared, 
and that the amount of expenses was $100.00. A 
committee appointed to collect this amount. 
Later this committee report that the library had been 
opened at the house of William Rile *y, on East Street. 

This library was the property of Eastern District 
Friends’ Meeting, and continued such untill 1819, 
when that monthly meeting was laid down and its 
members transferred to Western District. There 
was then, as now, but one monthly meeting in Balti- 
more, and the library became the general property of 
the monthly meeting. 

Friends’ Library is the oldest circulating library in 
Baltimore, and the first organized, with the exception 
of “ The Library Company of Baltimore,” organized 
in 1796. The books of this later library were trans- 
ferred to the present Maryland Historical Society, in 
1854, and the organization ceased. 

3altimore Friends’ Library, now in Park Avenue 
Friends’ Meeting House, contains about 4,000 vol- 
umes of well-selected books on most subjects, but not 
as great a number of Friends’ books as it should con- 
tain, although some of its books are rare, and valu- 
able to the student seeking information pertaining to 
the Society. Kirk Brown. 

Baitimore, Md. 


Was 
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ON THE PROPER USE 


[From the Interchange 


THE 


(Baltimore ) .] 


BIBLE. 


The Bible is not a chart, for a chart definitely maps 
out the channel and is accurate as to particulars. It 
is rather like the mariner’s compass. This points to 
the North, and so does the Bible point to Christ and 
his will. Yet the compass has aberrations. At some 
places on the earth’s surface it is more accurate than 
at other places. These aberrations have to be correct 
ed. So at times we must correct our impressions of 
the Bible; otherwise the story of Abraham and Isaac 
would teach human sacrifices, Samuel and Agag 
would teach murder. But corrected by the light of 
Christ the one teaches surrender to God and the other 
obedience. 

Again, the compass may point in the wrong direc- 
tion, because iron in the ship may cause the needle to 
swerve. So the Bible, because of our preconceptions 
and prejudices, may seem to point us in ways very 
different from the rule of Christ. So far as possible 
we must be ready to lay aside these things that cause 
aberrations. 

In order to be of use the compass must be where 
we can see it, and sailors arrange for a light to be 
shining upon it at night. So must we have the light 
of the Spirit of God shining upon the Bible so that 
we may read it aright. R. H. 

West Falmouth, 1903. 


THomas. 


Sth mo. 28th, 


A PLEA FOR MODERATION. 


College life in many of our great institutions is be- 
coming as overburdened with subjects and pleasures 
as the child’s life is. The democracy and simplicity 
and calm which are of such infinite importance at the 
period a young man or young woman is usually tak- 
ing the colle ve course are given away to class distine- 

tions founded on mone y-spending, to luxury and elab- 

oration of quarters, and to the excitements of the 
sporting field and the automobile. The moderation, 
the spirit of equality, the atmosphere which invites to 
study and to reflection, so strong in the old world uni- 
versities, we are in danger of swamping, temporarily 
at least, by mere multiplication of equipment and the 
foolish tolerance of luxury in quarters and excite- 
ment in diversions. We cannot manufacture, buy, or 
hire anv educational substitute for the family cirele, 
the forest, the field, the natural simple life of old- 
fashioned work and play. We cannot make a great 
college with anything but study, reflection, aspira- 
tion. How am I going to get these things for my 
children—these things which are in reach of the poor 
if they will take them, but which the elaborate ma- 
chinery of life we are creating is snatching from the 
hands of the rich and the well-to-do? It is the most 
serious educational problem which .the thoughtful 
father and mother has to face to-day.—Fditorial in 
McClure’s Magazine. 


—_ 
—_—$—$——$—————_— 


Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love 
is the fulfilling of the law.—Romans 13: 10. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


W. Corner Fifteenth and 


A SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Tuere are several ways in which the name 
“ Friends ” applies admirably for a religious body 
like ours. It may not have been the passage in John, 
‘Henceforth I call not servants; but I 
have called you Friends; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto you,” 
that first suggested to our fathers to call themselves 
7 Society of Friends.” Yet that passage makes us all 
the more glad we are called by that name. No doubt 
‘Friends of Truth ” was what was most prominently 
in the minds of our founders in selecting a name for 
themselves. But besides being friends of truth and 
friends of Jesus the Christ, these bands of earnest 
people were friends of one another and of their fel- 
lowmen. They suffered for one-another as well as for 
the truth. The well-to-do made it possible for those 
gifted in the ministry to follow their calling, what- 
ever might be their outward circumstances. Those 
having too small portion of this world’s goods were 
with the greatest delicacy helped and not allowed to 
feel, or be looked on, as the less important in Society. 
Those who suffered were taken care of, the suffering 
of one being not for himself alone, but for all. They 
went even farther than this. They endeavored to live 
together in love and unity, not merely that they 
would not quarrel or speak evil of one another, but 
that they would dwell together in true unity. Thev 
would meet together frequently and so get the 
strength in their higher endeavors that comes of 
union in the spiritual as well as the material things. 
The interest of one was the interest of another; the 
strength of one the strength of the other. They were 
as one family. . 

The times 
when the “ 
and the 


you 


have changed since those early days 
meeting for sufferings ” was organized 
First Query framed. Our lives are very dif- 
ferent, and in many things it would be mere formal- 
ity to copy the ways of those early Friends. Many 
things have passed away, but the value of dwelling 
together in love and unity has not passed. We may 
greatly magnify our spiritual advantages by putting 
them together and co-operating now as then. A good 
man who should live to himself is no more than an 
unlighted lantern in a dark cellar. Along with others 
his goodness may be raised to a higher power. A bad 
man im association with others who are good cannot 


be wholly bad. 


Love and unity are neither a mere guard against 
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gross behavior toward one another, nor a mere orna- 
ment to wear at meeting time or to present the out- 
ward appearance of calm to those about us. True 
love and unity is a working basis of religious life. To 
fill a place in the world every one must ‘be a friend of 
some kind to somebody, not only an uncompromising 
friend of truth and a friend of Christ, but also a 
friend with all its fullest meaning to his neighbors. 
and those associated with him in life and service. 

However much we may fall short in these days as 
friends of truth, and as friends of Christ in living 
communion with the underlying divine basis of life, it 
is perhaps as friends of those who live immediately 
about us that we fall short most of all. A minister 
making extensive visits to families in many of our 
meetings found members of the same meeting who 
had not been to visit one another for years, in some 
cases never had. These Friends surely could not 
answer the First Query in a way to mean anything. 
To be sure they have not quarreled or spoken ill of 
one another; but they could not have lived together 
in love and unity in any active sense of the words. 
The answering of the query could not be anything 
else than formal and meaningless. 

We need to get together. This applies especially 
to as many of us as propose to work together as mem- 
bers of the same religious body. No doubt there are 
also others in the immediate neighborhood of most of 
us who, if we lived on more Friendly terms with 
them, would be able to bring strength to, and find 
needed help in our religious fellowship. Much family 
visiting seems now in many neighborhoods, especially 
in the large cities, impracticable. Difference in social 
position, and the fact that our members in many meet- 
ings belong to different classes of society, makes indis- 
criminate personal intimacy undesirable and impossi- 
ble. This makes our problem all the more difficult, 
but also all the more worth working out. There is 
nothing more desirable than that those of different 
classes should come to understand and trust one an- 
other more. 

The great distances between the homes of members 
in many, or most of our meetings, is a bar to much 
mingling, except at times of public meeting. This 
could be overcome by joining informally and without 
any definite organization in occasional neighborhood 
meetings. Even two or three families could thus 
meet from time to time at the home of the one or the 
other. Neighbors who cared to do so might join 
in these meetings. ‘The meetings of the first Chris- 
tians were held in private houses, as were many of the 
first meetings of Friends in this country. 

Were we to go to work in earnest to make the First 
Query have its full significance in our lives as mem- 
bers of a religious fellowship, there would be among 
us such a fresh and living activity as we have not 
known since the time when “ one Quaker shook the 
country for ten miles around.” 


—_——— 


Several incidents have oceurred recently tending 
to confirm our faith in the ethical progress of our 
people, notwithstanding the depths of corruption that 


have recently been uncovered. One of these is the 
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decision of the Free Masons of Philadelphia, that 
hereafter no wine or other intoxicating liquor shall 
be served at their banquets in the Masonic Temple. 
Another is the action of Mark Casto, the hero of the 
Cherokee rescue, in turning down his glass at the 
banquet given in his honor by the Clover Club. 
‘lwenty years ago this would have required as much 
courage as the saving of the ship’s passengers, but 
nowadays the turning down of a wineglass, when in 
the company of well-bred people, occasions no com- 
ment. In line with these is the recent decision of a 
popular dollar magazine, claiming a circulation of 
250,000 a month, to exclude all objectionable adver- 
tising. It states that advertising to the value of 
$16,000, carried during 1905, has been refused for 
the current year. There are now several magazines 
that have taken this stand, and if right influences are 
persistently brought to bear upon publishers, all high- 
class publications will find it to their interests to keep 
their advertising pages clean. 


Friedrich Delitzsch, professor of Assyriology in 
the University of Berlin, has been lecturing to large 
audiences in New York on the bearing of Assyrian 
research upon the Bible. Dr.-Delitzsch is the son 
of one of the most famous professors of Hebrew in 
the world. It was he who stirred the Kaiser so deep- 
ly a few vears ago that that monarch commanded the 
Ministers to listen to his lectures, and lent not only 
his moral support to the professor, but had the Gov- 
ernment appropriate sums for carrying on the work 
of excavating the site of ancient Babylon. Prof. 
Delitzsch is now engaged upon a great book dealing 
with the “ Laws of Hammurabi,” in which he will 
show by comparing these famous laws with those of 
the Mosaic Code, that there are resemblances, but 
that it is straining scholarship to say Moses copied 
his code from this other code which is 500 years older. 


Secretary Root has announced that the American 
representatives to the approaching conference to be 
held at The Hague will be Joseph H. Choate, former 
Ambassador to England; Horace Porter, former Am- 
bassador to France, and Judge Rose, of Little Roek, 
Ark., president of the American Bar Association, and 
a fine French scholar. Owing to the inability of the 
Powers to reach an agreement with Switzerland, 
whereby the Red Cross Convention originally ar- 
ranged to be held in Switzerland can be abandoned 
and the program transferred to The Hague confer- 
ence, it has not vet been possible to fix the date for 
the gathering at The Hague. In the event that Red 
Cross and military work are taken up as a part of The 
Hague program, the American representation will 
be enlarged by the addition of military and naval ex- 
perts. 

Two buildings have just been opened in the East 
Side of New York City that surpass any “ model tene- 
ments” previously erected. The buildings have 
sandstone columns at their entrances, and are as pre- 
tentious as any apartment house on the upper West 
Side. In every one of the ninety-six apartments light 
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pours in through windows opening either on the 
street or on’ a spacious court. They are fitted with 
porcelain washtubs, kitchen sinks, washbasins and 
bathtubs. There are dumbwaiters, speaking tubes 
and electric bells. A two-room apartment may be 
had for $2.20 to $2.60 a week, while the highest 
charge for a four-room apartment with bath is $4.60. 
The list of names of the men who are financing this 
project includes a number of well-known New York 
millionaires. Some model tenements have already 
been built in Philadelphia, and it is claimed that they 
pay fully four per cent. on the money invested. 
The Octavia Hill Association is doing good work in 
this direction, and those having money to invest on a 
basis of “ philanthropy and four per cent.” should 
get in touch with its work. 

The Vacant Lots Cultivation Association of Phila- 
delphia held its annual meeting last week. It has 
now been in successful operation for nine seasons, 
and an increasing number of persons and families 
have raised vegetables for their own use or for sale. 
The School Garden Committee of the Civie Club re- 
ported that in the last summer it supervised, with 
the assistance of the Vacant Lots Association, three 
gardens, increasing the work of the preceding year by 
one garden, said to be the largest school garden in the 
United States. 

The Episcopal Joint Diocesan Lesson Committee, 
representing a majority of the dioceses and mission- 
ary jurisdictions of the United States, met in Phila- 
delphia last week, and was unanimous in the opinion 
that a graded system of lessons for younger scholars 
and for Bible classes would be welcomed by the 
Church. Sub-committees were appointed to prepare 
such graded lessons, and report at the next meeting, 
which will be held in New York in Fifth month. 


Chicago has recently lost two men who were 


among our country’s best-known citizens. Marshall 
Field was esteemed as a merchant and a philanthro- 
pist. He was honorable in his dealings, kind and 
generous to his employees, above reproach in his pri- 
vate character, and gave liberally of his millions to 
various forms of applied Christianity. Nevertheless, 
his greatest ambition seemed to be to sueceed in busi- 
ness enterprises. He did not speculate in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, for he never bought what he 
had not the money in hand to pay for, but a writer 
who is familiar with the New York stock market 
speaks of him as “ the most sagacious investor of a 
semi-speculative turn that Wall Street has ever 
known.” In an interview not long before his death 
he tried to draw the line between speculation and 
judicious investment. But is not an investment that 
does not turn out well always regarded as injudi- 
cious, no matter how carefully it was considered be- 
forehand? By what are people to be guided who 
have not Marshall Field’s business instinct ? 

Very different from this life was the life of 
William Rainey Harper, President of Chicago Uni- 


versity. Here was a man who had a large oppor- 
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tunity and used it largely. He made the keynote 
of his life the keynote of the University that owed 
its influence much more to him than to the man who 
gave his millions to found it. 
President Harper leaves to us is that man is made 
for service, and that the highest service can be ren- 
dered only by those who are equipped spiritually, as 
well as mentally. Whatever faults he had may well 
be forgotten, but his life of service will remain an in- 
spiration to thousands who came in touch with him. 

From the first of these two lives we may learn les- 
The 
second fills us with a desire to make the most of our- 
selves, in order that we may have something to give 
to others that is worth the giving. 


sons of integrity, perseverance, generosity. 


Both the New York and Philadelphia Presbyteries 
have appointed fraternal delegates to the Central 
Labor Unions of these cities. According to Dr. Lit- 
tlefield, one of the New York delegates, the purpose 
of the Presbytery in asking for admission of its 
delegates to the meetings is threefold. He says: 
“ We aim first of all to express the sympathy of the 
Church in social and industrial conditions; secondly, 
to place ourselves in a position where we can study 
at first hand the social and industrial problems, and, 
lastlv, we desire to give to organized labor the privi- 
lege that we ask of them.” The Federated Union 
is accordingly invited to send representatives to the 
Presbytery. 

When we remember that Jesus associated chiefly 
with workingmen and chose for his disciples those en- 
gaged in the humblest occupations, is it not a sad com- 
mentary upon current methods of Christian work 
that the great mass of American workingmen are 
outside the Christian Church? If the Presbyterian 
Church had a large membership among those who be- 
long to labor unions it would not now be necessary 
for it to knock at the doors of the Central Union, 
asking for the privilege of coming in and listening to 
its deliberations. 


ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


ONE YEAR'S WORK OF 


THE GENERAL 
COMMITTEF. 


CONFERENCE 


With the end of First month the Committee for 
the Advaneement of Friends’ Principles completes 
the first vear of its labor since the appointment of the 
general secretary. As the report to the Central Com- 
mittee of the General Conference in Eighth month 
stated, a good deal of time has been spent in studving 
the field, and in an attempt to understand the situa- 
tion. 

During the vear personal conferences have been 
held at the headquarters with concerned Friends from 
many neighborhoods. The work of the committee 
has developed a considerable correspondence, which 
it has been part of the business of the general secre- 
tary to conduct. In this connection about 600 per- 
sonal letters have been written, not counting notices 
and cireular letters. 


The one message that ° 


Since his appointment the secretary attended about 
seventy meetings and conferences, not counting First- 
day and mid-week meetings for worship. In this 
work he traveled in the neighborhood of 6,000 miles. 
This statement does not include the Western trip. 

From the 17th of Eighth month to the 22d of 
Ninth month he was in the Middle West, within the 
bounds of the Indiana and Illinois Yearly Meetings. 
On this trip about 3,500 miles were traveled. Visits 
were made, and from one to five meetings attended, 
in the following Friendly neighborhoods: Pendleton, 
Pennville, Huntington, Milton, Richmond and Salem, 
Indiana; Cincinnati, Waynesville and Selma, Ohio; 
Holder, Decatur, MeNabb and Chicago, Illinois, and 
West Liberty, lowa. 

About the first of Eleventh month the Whittier 
Reading Cirele plan was inaugurated. So much has 
been said about this plan that a restatement of its 
There 
are now about 175 persons who are members of the 
Reading Course, and who are reading the preseribed 
books. The reports received indicate interest in the 
course itself, and that the reading is likely to intensify 
interest in the principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety and concerned effort in its behalf. There are 
circles or members taking the course in Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Marvland, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana 
and New Jersey, so that the movement has some 
lodgment in four of the seven yearly meetings. 

The committee has supplied helpers for confer- 
ences and philanthropic meetings, has rendered assist- 


scope and purpose scarcely seems necessary. 


ance to First-day schools and associations as the needs 
presented themselves and the way opened. Two con- 
ferences have been conducted by the committee dur- 
ing the vear, and co-operation given in others, while 
plans are on foot for several conferences during the 
winter and spring in Friendly neighborhoods. 

The committee desires that Friendly neighborhoods 
that feel the need of concerned effort for the advance- 
ment of our principles, may make their conditions 
and needs known to the general secretary, when every 
effort will be made to meet them consistent with the 
financial and other resources of the committee. 

The literature issued by the committee has been 
circulated as the demand from Friends warranted. 
Seventy persons have ordered this literature, and 
henee provided for its circulation. About 6,000 
pieces of literature have thus been distributed. 

The work of the vear done by the committee and 
the secretary in many meetings and communities is 
not within our province to praise or condemn. The 
Friends on the ground are better able than we to state 
whether the work has been helpful and uplifting. 

Hoping that we may get more in touch with the 
Friends in the various meetings, and that the work 
may show more abundant results in the future than 
in the past, 

On behalf of the committee, 
Jesse H. Hormes, 


Susan W. Janney, 
R. Bareray Spicer, 


Henry W. Wievr. 
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STATEMENT OF THE TREASURER. 

At the conclusion of the first vear’s trial of the ser- 
vices of a general secretary by the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles, it is a satisfae- 
tion to acknowledge the prompt and kind response to 
its needs from many members throughout the several 
yearly meetings, in contributions varying from fifty 
cents to fifty dollars, by which the committee has 
been enabled to carry on its varied work from month 
to month. Most of these first contributors have sig- 
nified their readiness to repeat the amounts for the 
next vear, beginning month first, 1906. 
There are, however, many Friends who from over- 
sight, or a lack of knowledge of the work which the 
committee desires to accomplish, have not as yet given 
evidence of their interest by any substantial aid or en- 
couragement. 

The Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, 
by furnishing a convenient and suitable room in the 
Young Friends’ Association Building, at 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, as an office and headquarters for the 
general secretary, is thus far the largest contributor, 
and its cordial co-operation with the committee is 
much appreciated. Other Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions may be stimulated by this example, not only to 
help in funds, but also to freely call upon the commit- 
tee for its aid in any Association undertakings within 
the committee’s scope. 

The small sums that have been sent by those of 
small means, as well as the larger amounts, have been 
to the committee very significant of the general ap- 
proval and appreciation of its work, the success of 
which it is hoped will guarantee continued financial 
support. Susan W. Janney, ‘Treasurer. 

1811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Second 


FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, held on the 13th, 14th 
and 15th of this month, unfavorable 
weather, was a much smaller gathering than we had 
hoped for; but the mud was not so deep, nor the 


owing to 


weather so cold as to prevent us from enjoying the 
company of those who came, among them our Friends 
from a distance, Isaac Wilson and Reuben P. Kester, 
with their wives, they bringing minutes of unity from 
their respective meetings. The meeting of ministers 
and elders, on Seventh-day afternoon, though small, 
was a season of close inquiry as to whether we as a 
hody came up to a full measure of usefulness in the 
world. First-day morning the meeting, though late 
gathering from various causes, was brought into 
quietness by an impressive prayer of thankfulness for 
our many blessings, followed by R. P. Kester with 
the query, “ What think ye of Christ?” bringing to 
us a realization of the truth that we have the same 
Christ spirit within us that was in the beginning to 
govern and control our lives. Isaac Wilson took up 
the same line of thought, with John’s inquiry, “ Is 
this he that should come, or look we for another?” 
earnestly inviting us to take “ truth for authority and 
not authority for truth.” The meeting closed in the 
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quietness and order we so much love, and the an- 
nouncement of an evening meeting by invitation at 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, which, considering 
the darkness and drizzling rain, was well attended. 
True. religion as given by the Apostle James was 
largely dwelt upon by Isaac Wilson, who convincingly 
showed that an unspotted character was within the 
reach of every one, if little by little they overcame 
temptations, with the help of God. 

There was a continuation of the same weather for 
Second-day, though not seeming to interfere with the 
social or religious mingling, and the meeting, though 
smaller than on the preceding day, was as uplifting 
and convincing in the line of ministry. The words of 
the boy Jesus to his parents,-“* Wist ve not that I 
must be about my Father’s business,” was enlarged 
upon by R. P. Kester in a feeling manner, followed 
by Isaac Wilson, who endeavored, and I trust sue- 
ceeded, in removing many scriptural stumbling-blocks 
from the minds of some present, and no doubt all re- 
ceived spiritual instruction. 

The business of the quarterly meeting consisted of 
the usual reading of reports from the monthly meet- 
ings, with the names of their respective representa- 
tives; three queries, with their answers; and the ap- 
pointment of one member from each monthly meet- 
ing to aid the General Conference in the advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. May F. Srry. 

Waterford, Va., 1st mo. 16th, 1906. 


THE GERMANTOWN CONFERENCE. 

A “ Week-End ” Conference was held at German- 
town, Philadelphia, First month 20th and 21st. 
Germantown meeting is a preparative meeting of the 
monthly meeting held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 
Ne monthly or quarterly meeting or other larger 
gathering than the preparative meeting and the meet- 
ings for worship and the First-day school are ever 
held there. A concern arose on the part of some of 
the Friends of invite Friends of 
neighboring meetings and some from other yearly 
meetings to come and meet with them in conference. 
The visiting Friends from a distance were invited to 
the homes of Germantown Friends for Seventh- and 
First-day. On Seventh-day morning Friends arrived 
by trolley and train about ten o’clock. The new 
school buildings were made the headquarters. Here 
were comfortable waiting rooms, and here baggage 
and coats were disposed of. 


Germantown to 


The conference was held 
in the large meeting house near by. 

The first session was presided over by Dr. John L. 
Carver, of Friends’ Central School, whose home is 
in Germantown. He announced as the subject for 
discussion, “ The Woodbrooke Movement.” The 
first speaker was Arthur M. Dewees, of the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, who spent last 
year in study at Woodbrooke. He gave a brief 
sketeh of the founding of the Woodbrooke school and 
told of the equipment and the method of work carried 
on in it. Eleanor D. W ood, of George School, who 
recently spent two vears at Woodbrooke, and among 
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English Friends at York and elsewhere, and studied 
some time in the University of Berlin, was the sec- 
ond speaker. She told of the intellectual and spirit- 
ual sides of the Woodbrooke life. She said that the 
expression, ‘““ Woodbrooke Movement,” was a happy 
one, for what is going on there is having an influence 
far beyond the bounds of the little settlement at 
Selly Ozk. Woodbrooke is in no sense a college or 
university, in no sense merely academic; it does not 
attempt to take the place of college training for any 
who can possibly go to college. It aims to give alike 
to college and university trained, and to those who 
have not had these advantages, the opportunity for 
fellowship and study together, such as will best 
enable them to work together effectively in the inter- 
ests for which the Society of Friends stands. The 
scholarly spirit in the best sense of the term prevails 
there. Woodbrooke does not stand for any one set 
of ideas, that are to be learned and adopted; there is 
no thought of bringing about any uniformity of be- 
lief; it would be impossible to predict what any 
Friend would be likely to think after he has studied 
there, for the influences are such as to set one to 
thinking for himself, and one is sure to come out 
broader and better able to bring his best thought to 
bear on the problems of life and work. The free, 
informal, perfectly frank consideration of all ques- 
tions that come up makes it that almost the impossi- 
ble is accomplished. Men and women come from the 
universities, and they come from the farms, and there 
are those learned in all the wisdom of the schools 
and those not much versed in the intellectual aequire- 
ments of our age. The miracle is wrought that all 
these mingle in perfect fellowship, freely discuss 
their doubts and questioning, and it is sometimes the 
unlearned who are able to throw the best light on the 
solution of a knotty problem. Woodbrooke is show- 
ing in a modern way that, as George Fox said, it is 
not necessary for ministers to be educated at the uni- 
versities. If any one has a message Woodbrooke life 
and study and fellowship will help him to express it 
in the best and most effective way. One does not go 
there to get full of learning and of wisdom so as to 
go away and pour it forth, but goes to get a start in 
clear thinking and in letting the best that is in him 
speak forth in life and in word, and then to go away 
and continue in whatever ministry he may be ealled 
to. 

The miracle that is wrought at Woodbrooke, that 
those studying there can freely differ and yet be in 
the most perfect and most helpful unity, is possible 
because of the true spiritual atmosphere. This spir- 
itual attitude is particularly shown in the meeting for 
worship. While there are times when they discuss 
and differ and strive to convince one another, there 
are other times when thev sit down together in the 
quiet in order to get closer to the only true Source 
of spiritual life. They seek then not only that the 
individual life may be true at the source, but also 
that it mav be able to express itself, and that there 
may he true co-operation in living in unity with one 
another and with the Divine Life. 


In clesing, Eleanor Wood pointed out that there 
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is nothing to hinder us from having anywhere, 
whether it be in England or in America, in a large 
meeting or in a small one, all that is most precious 
at Woodbrooke. 

A discussion followed. Joel Borton told briefly 
of the visit of himself and wife to Woodbrooke, and 
supplemented what had been said as to the atmos- 
phere and as to the spirit of service. Elizabeth Lloyd 
suggested that we try to work our Summer Institute 
at Buck Hill Falls toward more permanency and 
toward something more like the Woodbrooke school. 
Others who followed in the discussion were Lukens 
Webster, Florence Tittensohr, of Trenton, N. J., 
Charles F. Jenkins, James 8. Hiatt, of George 
School, Henry W. Wilbur. The latter said that not 
many of us can go to Woodbrooke, nor can we trans- 
plant Woodbrooke here; but we can all set about 
searching for truth with open-mindedness; we can, 
in the midst of our divergent ways of thinking, seek 
that true unity of spirit which is the characteristic of 
the Woodbrookers and of the true Friend every- 
where. We need to consecrate our persons and our 
purses to the Woodbrooke spirit, not being content 
to revive the dead timber in our slumbering meetings, 
but go out to the world with the message that has 
been given us. 

At noon a bounteous lunch was served to all pres- 
ent, in the sehool building on the grounds. In the 
afternoon the visitors were taken on an excursion 
through the historic portions of old Germantown. 
A large party of over a hundred started out with 
Charles F. Jenkins, of the Germantown Site and 
Relic Society, author of “ Historie Germantown,” 
‘‘ Washington in Germantown,” etc., as guide. Visits 
were made to the King of Prussia Inn where Jeffer- 
son lodged, and where Cabinet meetings were held; 
to the De la Pleine House, from which Whitfield 
preached in 1757 to 5,000 people; the old German 
Reformed Church (now Presbyterian), in which 
Count Zinzendorf preached his first sermon in 
America in 1741, and in which Washington wor- 
shiped while resident in Germantown; the site of the 
house in which Louisa M. Alcott was born; the Wis- 
ter House; Thones Kunders’ house, in which the first 
Friends’ meeting was held and from which the first 
protest of Friends against slavery went out in 1688; 
the house in which lived the wretched man who intro- 
duced English sparrows into America; the Chew 
House, where centered the Battle of Germantown, 
with the old revolutionary coach and one-horse shay, 
both well preserved; the old wooden fence riddled 
with bullets, still standing. 

After the excursion the visiting Friends were taken 
to the hospitable homes of Germantown Friends for 
supper. In the evening a conference on social ser- 
vice was held in the meeting house.. The Congo 
wrongs were touched upon, the wife of John H. Har- 
ris, of London, the Congo missionary, being present 
and calling the attention of Friends to the subject in 
a brief address. 

The topie of the evening was child labor. Scott 
Nearing, of the National Child Labor Committee, 
was the speaker, and made a strong and convincing 
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presentation of the subject. Those in attendance 
were much impressed with the importance of 
Friends interesting themselves in ‘this present-day 
form of slavery, as was shown by the questions asked 
and the brief discussion that followed the address. 
The headquarters of the Child Labor Committee are 
North American Building, Philadelphia, where full 
information can be had, and with whom all should 
communicate who wish to get speakers to take this 
matter up in their local meetings and conferences. 
‘The Philadelphia address of the Consumers’ League 
was also asked for and given. It is 1415 Locust St. 
On First-day morning the visiting Friends dis- 
tributed themselves among the meetings directly con- 
nected with Germantown in the same monthly meet- 
ing. Green Street, Philadelphia, was attended by 
James S. Hiatt and wife, of George School; Dr. Tom- 
linson, of Germantown; Perey Russell, of New York; 
Harriett Fussell, of Germantown; David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, by 
Robert Pyle, of London Grove, Pa., and Ellwood and 
Louella Burdsall, of Port Chester, N. Y.; Frankford, 
by Louise and Martha Haviland, of Rye (Purchase 
meeting), N. Y.; Bernard Walton, of Wilmington 
Friends’ School, and Albert Cook Myers, of Kennett 
Square, Pa. The remaining visitors attended at Ger- 
mantown, where the speakers were Nathaniel Rich- 
ardson, of Byberry, Philadelphia; Elizabeth Lloyd. 
of Lansdowne; Mary Travilla, of West Chester, Pa.; 
Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore. In the after- 


noon Fairhill meeting was attended by a number of 
visitors, and the conference really closed with that 


meeting. The Friends separated to their homes, feel- 
ing that the time together had been most pleasant 
and helpful. 

The conference grew out of the personal concern 
of some Friends who felt that the Friends of a neigh- 
berhood are the better for meeting, and having in 
their homes those who are working out in their own 
neighborhoods the same problems and who are met 
by the same difficulties and discouragements. The 
term, “‘ week-end,” was an importation from England, 
where quarterly meetings and other gatherings of 
Friends coming on a Seventh- and First-day are so 
spoken of. Meetings held at this time can be at- 
tended by business men even from quite a distance 
who could not possibly arrange their engagements 
to be away at the beginning or middle of the week. 
Such conferences arranged in connection with quar- 
terly and other meetings might be made most help- 
ful in many places. Especially helpful also might be 
such conferences in those meetings where, like Ger- 
mantown, no quarterly or yearly meetings are held, 
and many of the members of which seldom or never 
have the opportunity of meeting with Friends from 
other parts. In our Western yearly meetings quar- 
terly meetings quite generally are held on Seventh- 
day, as they are in New York City, and could eas- 
ily be brought into a “ week-end ” conference plan; 
in Baltimore Yearly Meeting quarterly meetings are 
usually held on Seecond-day; while in Philadelphia 
and New York Yearly Meetings they are held in the 
middle of the week, and a large proportion of the ! 
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membership seldom think of attending. There are 
also a large number of important Friendly neighbor- 
hoods that never have quarterly meetings, and some 
like Germantown where not even monthly meeting is 
ever held. In all of these cases such a conference 
as this may be of interest as a local possibility. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 


AMERICAN PURITY ALLIANCE. 


The annual meeting of the American Purity Alli- 
ance, in New York, on Seventh-day evening, the 
13th, was an occasion of more than usual interest. 

It was held in Friends’ meeting house, on Ruther- 
furd Place, by invitation, constituting one of the in- 
teresting series of evenings devoted to some live topie 
of philanthropic work which Friends of New York 
are conducting this winter. ‘Their plan of holding 
the monthly meeting in the afternoon, followed by a 
social hour and a supper, which is succeeded by the 
evening meeting, is succeeding admirably in increas- 
ing interest and attendance. 

The address of the president of the Alliance con- 
sisted of a review of conditions as to morality in this 
country and abroad, showing that while evil is present 
and persistent, the forces of righteousness are being 
aroused as never before, and that the spirit of reform 
is evidently asserting itself. 

Frances Kellor, a young woman, who is head of the 
Intermunicipal Association for Household Research, 
gave an enlightening address on conditions that affect 
immigrant girls in New York. 

She stated that owing to the ignorance of immi- 
grant girls, their inability to speak English, the char- 
acter of the houses where they must lodge, the im- 
moral nature of the amusements offered them, and 
particularly the constant vigilance of a class of men 
who aim to lead them astray, and who make their liv- 
ing in this way, great numbers of these girls are in- 
evitably led into an evil life. In New York the evil 
is increasing, owing to the enormous immigration of 
an undesirable class, which is being encouraged by 
the steamship companies for business reasons. 

She spoke of the danger which arises from persons 
who leave familiar and simple home surroundings 
abroad, and plunge into the complex civilization of 
the metropolis, where they become confused, then 
lost. 

Then varieties of places where traps are set and 
sprung on the unwary were described, including some 
supposed to be harmless, as lunch rooms, intelligence 
offices, hotels and department stores. 

Practical for improvement 
were the enforcement of present laws, the establish- 
ment of model employment agencies, improved lodg- 
ing and eating houses, the elevation of amusements 
and the organization of schools in which immigrant 
girls may be trained to useful service. 

The closing address was by Henry W. Wilbur, 
who, in well-chosen words, stated the principles for 
which the American Purity Alliance stands, and the 
ideal of manhood and womanhood it is endeavoring 
to make real among our people. 


measures suggested 
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The officers elected were: Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
president; Anna Rice Powell, corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Percy Russell, recording sec- 
retary. 

The annual report showed that good work has been 
done during the past year in upholding a high stand- 
ard of purity, and the work will be pushed in future 
with even more vigor. 








THE HOMELESS MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The difficulty in obtaining domestic service in 
many homes is so great that families now open their 
doors to a mother with her child. Those families who 
deal justly and kindly by mother and child are gen- 
erally rewarded by the mother’s faithful service; but 
such truly Christian homes are rare. The majority 
of employers take the view that they are doing a 
charitable act in giving a friendless mother and child 
shelter, and expect that she will, for low wages, do 
the entire housework, with its washing, 
cooking. 


ironing and 


The child has to be left uneared for until the morn- 
ing’s work is done. The bedroom in which mother 
and child sleep is cold and cheerless. The mother is 
not able to care for the little one as it should be eared 
for, because the room is too cold and she has too lit- 
tle time during the day. The people who employ the 
mother don’t want to hear the child ery, and accuse 
her of being dirty and untidy and not knowing how 
to eare for it. Perhaps she does not, but is not likely 
to learn under such cireumstances. 

Very, very seldom is it that Christian hands are 
outstretched to that little child, and the mother re- 
lieved of its care during her hours of work. Very, 
verv seldom does her emplover think this little one 
is to he treated even as mv own child, because this 
is one of the ehildren Jesus meant when he said, 
‘“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” and “ Inas- 
much as ve did it not to the least of these my little 
ones, ve did it not unto me.’ Many an incompetent 
woman has been rendered competent through grati- 
tude to those who have taken a Christian interest in 
her child. Many a woman has sunk to degeneracy be- 
cause this Christian help was not given. 


The writer believes, unless the mother is 
« moral imbecile, the family taking a mother 
and child under its care, paving the mother 


two dollars per week (or less, if this really cannot be 
afforded) relieving her from the care of her child 
during hours of labor, would in every ease obtain 
faithful service. What nobler Christian work can be 
done than this, to awaken aspiration in the down- 
trodden through just and kind example ? 

The mother of a family who takes a friendless 
mother into her employ and kindly and conscienti- 
ously eares for the ehild as her own, awakens through 
gratitude the best instincts of that struggling mother, 
and puts it in the power of the latter to eventually 
train her little one to a life of kindness and useful- 
ness through the help extended in her time of need. 
The mother who does not respond to such influence 
is unfitted to care for her child, and it should be the 


duty of an employer to give information to this ef- 
fect to those interested in saving childhood from de- 
generate influences, but, as before stated, the major- 
ity of mothers would respond to the influence of true 
Christian principle; it is the lack of this that de- 
presses the soul of both employee and employer and 
kills aspiration. 

No true Christian can be unhappy or cause unhap- 
piness. A true Christian becomes through good 
works a center through which divine light shines, 
bringing happiness and faith to others. 

Cuartorte Assry, M.D. 

Women’s Directory, 204 S. 7th St., Phila. 








THEY OUGHT TO HAVE A VOTE. 
Rabbi 


upon 


Hirsch, at Portland, Ore., in his address 
“The Educational Problem” at the National 
Woman Suffrage Convention, held in that city, ex- 
pressed himself strongly in favor of women having a 
vote in all public affairs. He said: 

“Tt is a strange anomaly in American public life 
that we have given our schools so largely into the 
hands of women. They are expected to teach the 
children history and patriotism, yet are not considered 
competent to vote. While even in Russia or China a 
woman can be empress, and for forty years a woman 
on the throne of England showed what a Christian 
woman could do in that exalted station, yet here in 
America a woman cannot even be a constable. 

“We must have women in the schools, and we 
must have all the children in the schools. Those of 
us who are not wholly lost to honesty admit that the 
way men have conducted public affairs needs improve- 
ment. Professor Munsterberg admits that we need 
a leisure class, and the only one in America is the 
women. Look at what they have done in reforms, 
and in securing improved legislation in many lines. 
It is they who propose laws and pass them, and yet 
we say they are not capable to vote. 
the term 


We must have 
‘“neople ” recast in the public mind so as 
to include woman. 


I appeal for women in the schools. The woman, 
because she is a woman, is less easily corrupted than 
the man who has forgotten that he had a mother. If 
we must disfranchise somebody, it had better be most 
of the men rather than the women. 

“Every right goes with a duty. Women pay 
taxes and do public service, and hold up before us 
the standard of righteousness; and they ought to have 
a vote.” 


A man that is of judgment and understanding 
shall sometimes hear men differ, and know well with- 
in himself that those which so differ mean one thing, 
and vet they themselves would never agree. And if 
it come to pass in that distance of judgment which 
is between man and man, shall we not think that God 
above, that knows the heart, doth discern that frail 
men in some of their contradictions intend the same 
thing, and accepteth of both —Bacon. 
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THANKSGIVING. 
We thank Thee, Father, for Thy loving care 
Through all the varied round of fleeting years; 
Were health or sickness, grief or joy our share 
Thou buoyed our hopes or thou dispelled our fears. 


From tempting lures that oft the spirit blight, 
Or sear the heart, thy watchful care preserved; 
Or thou didst gently turn our feet aright 
Whene’er, in weakness, from the path they swerved. 


When skies were dark, the outlook wild and bleak 
Then wert thou near to aid each wandering child; 
If faith were dimmed, if heart and hope grew weak 


Thou set a beacon in the path—and smiled. 


And thou dost smile upon us day by day, 
And fill our cup with blessings rich and rare; 
And if we fully would thy love repay, 


Our every deed were praise, each thought a prayer. 


if life have not been all a pathway bright, 
unflecked its skies; 
trials not few nor light, 


Its ways not always smooth, 
lf there were sorrows, 


If some have blanched the cheek, and dimmed the eyes, 


And almost stilled the heart,—yet through them all 
Was heard the loving mandate, “ Trust in me” 
While on the ear the whispered tones would fall, 


“For such as is your day your strength shall be.” 


We ask not why that boundless heart of thine 
With blessings loads us, far our needs above; 
But we are grateful for the gifts divine 
That flow, unceasing, from that fount of love. 


And what if there were longings unfulfilled, 

A weight upon the soul that naught could lift; 
We bless the Love the cup o’erflowing filled, 

And trust the Wisdom that withheld the gift. 


Not all our deeds bear witness to the Light, 

Not all our thoughts are such that thou canst own; 
For we are mortal, and our strength too slight 

To win the victory when we strive alone. 


But thou art merciful and wise and just, 
Our limitations all are known to thee; 

And “ Thou rememberest that we are dust,” 
That weak and futile our best aims must be. 


Thou lookest on the heart, to thee are known 
Its aims, its loves, the life it fain would live; 
By these thou judgest, and by these alone, 
The weakness of the flesh thou wilt forgive. 


We cannot hope to pay in full the debt 
Thy love through all these years on us hast laid; 
We have eternity to strive in, yet 


E’en that will see the great account unpaid. 


We know not, Father, what of good or ill, 
In years remaining, to our lot may fall; 
We only ask that thou wilt keep us still, 
And trust, to thee, ourselves, our times, our all! 


ROBERT TILNEY. 


BIRTHS. 


DARLINGTON.—At Darling, Delaware County, Pa., on First 
month 7th, 1906, to Jared Worrell and Mary Sharples Dar- 
lington, a daughter, who is named Martha Sharples Darling- 
ton. 
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NEEDLES. At Roanoke, Va., First month 2d, 
thur Chase and Bessie Williams Needles, 
named Phebe Augusta. * 


NORRIS.—Twelfth month 23d, 1905, at 819 Washington 
Street, Wilmington, Del., to Herschel A. and Elizabeth F. Nou 
ris, a son, who has been named Robert Fogg Norris. 


1906, to Ar 
a daughter, who is 


DEATHS. 


BORTON.—At West Unity, O., First month 13th, 1906, Sarah 
B. Borton, in the 82d year of her age. She was a member of 
Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends, but formerly belonged at 
West, Mahoning County, O. 


CUTLER.—At Coldstream, Ontario, Twelfth month 28th, 
1905, at the home of her parents, William A. and Susie Cutler, 
members of Lobo Monthly Meeting, after a lingering illness 
and a surgical operation, all of which she bore cheerfully and 
patiently, Ruth, their eldest daughter, in the 12th year of her 
age. It was a great trial to give up one so young and good 
and helpful, for by her cheerful disposition, loving nature and 
winning ways she had become endeared to many hearts, but 
the loss was overpowered by the thought and abiding faith 
that God, who gives and who takes, doeth all for the best. 

The following lines were prepared for the occasion and read 
at the funeral services by Edgar M. Zavitz, at which Samuel 
P. Zavitz, Michael K. Muma and Charles A. Zavitz bore ten- 
der and comforting testimony to the evidence of the higher 
life divine, already abundantly manifest during the short ea 
reer of the departed: 

Wherefore and whither? What is life, and what after life? 

Wherefore the striving, and whither after the strife? 

Why should the innocent suffer so, writhing in pain? 

Who glories? What mortal or demon or God is the gain? 

Why snould the life stop short in the springtime of youth? 

Why lies so cold and so quiet our beautiful Ruth? 

From those luminous eyes, O where is the love-light fled? 

Where do they vanish, our loved ones whom we call dead? 

Hover they near, or take they their journey afar? 

Go out into night, or home on some radiant star? 

Peace, my soul! and attempt not insolvable knots! 

Have rest in peace. Be not vexed by tormenting thoughts. 

God rules over men, and whatever He sends is best. 

Thou knowest the pain, but thou knowest not the bliss of the 
blessed. 

Thy loved one has gone beyond earth and its sin and its woe; 

O wish her not back, but where she has gone thou mayest go. 

God is good! let us rest in his infinite love, 

Though we may not know all, till we meet with our dear ones 
above. 

In that blessed heaven thou wilt gain perfect knowledge and 
sense ; 

And all earth’s injustice resolve in a sweet recompense. 

For what we love here, a hundred fold love will be given; 

A hundred fold bliss for earth’s little bliss—in that heaven. 


HARVEY.—At his home in Columbus, N 
23d, 1905, Peter FE. Harvey, 


J.. Twelfth month 
in the 77th vear of his age; a life- 


long member, and for many years, an elder of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
the little meeting house 
post of duty. 


He will be sadly missed at 
was seldom absent from his 
May his faithfulness prove an incentive to others 
to follow his example, and fill up the broken ranks whose mem- 
bers have been greatly diminished. 

First month 18th, 1906, 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverton, N. J., 
Ezra Lippincott, in the 70th year of his age: a member of 
Westfield Preparative Meeting, and an elder of Chester Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. Moorestown, N. J. 


MACY.—Esther M. Macy, daughter of the late Henry §&. 
Macy and Angeline Morris, of Ghent, N. Y., First month 15th, 
1906. The funeral was held First month 19th, at the f 
her brother, Samuel B. Maey, Ghent, N. Y. 


MILLER. Albertine Miller, aged 16 First 
month 12th, 1906, at her parents’ residence, 5646 South Boule- 
vard. Austin, Ill.; second daughter of John J. and Bertie Bar- 
vard Miller: granddaughter of the late Edward and Sarah Ann 
Miller, of Purchase, N. Y. Monthly Meeting. 


OSBORN.—At his home, New Market, Frederick Co., Md.. 
First month llth, 1906, William W. Osborn, in the 79th year 
of his age. He was a lifelong member of the Society of 
Friends, and of Bush Creek Preparative Meeting and of Pipe 
Creek Monthly Meeting; a constant attendant whilst health 
permitted. 


where he 


nome of 


Grace 
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SCANTLEBURY.—At Kilbourn, Wis., on First-day morning, 
First month l4th, 1906, John B. Scantlebury, in his 77th year; 
a lifelong member of New York Monthly Meeting, but owing 
to a residence far from any Friends’ meeting was unable to at- 
tend for many years. He leaves a widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


MARY McDONALD, AGED 135. 


Mary McDonald died at the Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored Persons, First month 6th, 1906. Her extraordinarily ad- 
vanced age made her an object of great interest through a large 
circle wherever the “ Home ” is known, of which institution she 
had been an inmate for eighteen years. She was a great 
favorite among her companions on account of her loving and 
gentle nature. Her visitors, who were numerous, were always 
greeted by a fervent “God bless you,” and a kiss upon the 
hand. According to the best records obtainable by a Daughter 
of the American Revolution. a few years since, she was born 
near Valley Forge on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1770, and 
was therefore reputed to be 135 years old. She claimed to have 
remembered incidents that occurred when the Revolutionary 
forces were camped at Valley Forge. A few weeks before her 
death a visitor informed her that she had just been on a visit 
to that place; she immediately brightened up and inquired how 
things looked out there now, and who of the old Walker family 
were living. Her faculties were remarkably well preserved, 
with the exception of failing sight for the last few years. 

Her death was the result of a fall she had in attempting to 
get out of bed in the absence of her nurse. Her funeral took 
place from the Home on the 8th inst., and it was estimated 
that it was attended by about eight hundred persons. 

S. M. C. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A collector for Friends’ Neighborhood Guild has been ap- 
pointed. Grace L. Bond has undertaken to act for a time in 
that capacity. Friends are asked to co-operate with her in 
furthering the work of the Guild. Contributions may be sent 
to her at her home, 1307 South Simpson Street, West Philadel- 
phia, or she will call upon any one whose address is sent her. 

In the notice of the death of James Zavitz we gave his home 
as Sparta; he lived at Lobo, Ontario, Canada. 


Washington Friends think their new meeting house will be 
ready for use some time in the Second month.—The Friend 
(Phila.). 


Announcement is made of a gift of $400 from Morris L. 
Clothier to Swarthmore College for the further equipment of 
the laboratory of the department of physics.—Philadelphia 
Ledyer. 


“Our death rate,” says the Baltimore Jnterchange, “ is larger 
than our birth rate; the losses from natural causes are greater 
than the gains. This taken by itself would mean extinction 
within a certain period. And as no one possessed of ordinary 
energy is content to see an organization to which they belong 
steadily diminish in size, our natural pride of success and in- 
stinct of self-preservation push us out after new members.” 

Has not our Baltimore neighbor inadvertently depreciated 
the motive which actuates them in reaching out after 
members The Friend (Phila.). 


new 


The regular meeting of the Literature and Social Section of 
the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Second-day even- 
ing, the 15th inst., with about 160 present. The committee ap- 
pointed at our last meeting to visit the Camden Young Friends’ 
Association was unable to perform that duty owing to the dis- 
bandment of that meeting. We are sorry to learn this, and 
wish to extend to our friends in New Jersey a cordial invita- 
tion to attend the Association in Philadelphia whenever pos- 
sible \ committee of four were appointed to visit the Moores- 
town Young Friends’ Association, to be held in the meeting 
house at Moorestown, N. J., on the evening of the 9th of Second 
month. It is hoped that others will attend besides the commit- 
tee appointed. The exercises of the evening were opened by a 
musical selection, this being followed by Mary H. Whitson re- 
citing Edward Everett Hale’s “A Man Without a Country,” 
which was illustrated and much enjoyed. We were then en- 
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tertained by three friends who performed on their mandolins 
end guitar, and Mary Paxson Fogg closed the program by read- 
ing several selections from Lowell. Ss. 


The program of the free educational exhibition on the pre- 
vention and cure of tuberculosis, at Eighth and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia, for the coming week will be as follows, 
the lectures being at 8 p.m.: Sixth-day, First month 26th, “ Tu- 
berculosis in the School,” Dr. William B. Stanton; Seventh-day, 
First month 27th, “ Tuberculosis in the Store,” Dr. Howard §. 
Anders; First-day, First month 28th, demonstration of exhibi- 
tion; Second-day, First month 29th, “Tuberculosis in the 
Workshop,” Dr. H. R. M. Landis; Third-day, First month 30th, 
“Tuberculosis in Children,’ Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill; Fourth- 
day, First month 31st, “ Municipal Control of Tuberculosis,” 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, President Board of Health, New York, 
and Dr. William M. L. Coplin, Director Department of Health 
and Charities; Fifth-day, Second month Ist, address to medi- 
cal students and nurses, Dr. Charles J. Hatfield; Sixth-day, Sec 
ond month 2d, address to physicians, Dr. James C. Wilson and 
Dr. John H. Musser; Seventh-day, Second month 3d, “ Hospital, 
Sanatoria and Dispensaries in Tuberculosis,’ M. P. Ravenel. 
The exhibition is composed of contributions trom twelve States 
and one exhibit from France. It consists of different kinds of 
sanitary tents and portable houses designed for fresh air treat- 
ment, miniature model camps, pictures, diagrams and statis- 
ties. The object of the exhibition is to educate the public in 
the few elementary sanitary and dietetic rules which prevent 
and cure tuberculosis. A typical slum sweatshop and an anti- 
tubercular room will be shown side by side. The exhibition and 
lectures are under the joint auspices of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis and the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


The meeting at York, Pa., was visited, Twelfth month 10th, 
1905, by John J. and Eliza Cornell, of Baltimore. Three meet- 
ings had been arranged, one in the morning, 10 o’clock, another 
in the afternoon, at which John gave his address, “ Alcoholic 
beverages not necessary as a remedial agent, not needful to the 
human body in performing the functions of life.” In the even- 
ing an appointment had been made at the First Baptist Church. 
At all meetings our visiting Friend spoke with great power. 
On the 3lst of Twelfth month the meeting at York, Pa., was 
visited by Isaac Wilson, of Canada, and Reuben P. Kester and 
wife, of Grampian, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Seventh-day evening, First month 6th, Hamlin Garland, 
the well-known novelist, lectured at George School on “ Van- 
ishing Trails.” He said that although nearly all of the trails, 
which at one time formed almost a complete network over our 
country, have been obliterated by the march of civilization, a 
few remain in the mountainous regions of the Far West. Of 
these remnants of the primitive life the lecturer spoke very 
familiarly, having followed the trail for a number of years. In 
poetic language, he told of the fellowship with nature which 
it is entirely possible for one to feel when alone in the wilder- 
ness, and in the same poetic way described the beauty of the 
camp fire and the grandeur of the scenery. In closing, he spoke 
of the desecration of nature’s greatest masterpieces, and made 
a strong plea in behalf of their preservation. 

Nathaniel Richardson spoke at our evening 
Fourth-day, the 10th. 

The Whittier Literary Society received the Penn Literary 
Society on Seventh-day evening, First month 13th. The early 
part of the evening was spent in playing games in the parlors, 
the library, the assembly room, and on “ Midway,” which was 
prettily decorated. Later in the evening all retired to “ Mid- 
way ” for refreshments. 

A valuable commercial exhibit from the Philadelphia Mnu- 
seum has been presented to the Biological Laboratory, which 
is under the care of Belle Vansant. 

On Seventh-day, First month 20th, a public meeting was 
given by the Penn Literary Society: Piano solo, Clara Ehr- 
horn; paper, “ Gleanings from the Penn,’ Walter Jenks; reci- 
tiation. “ How Pat Went Courting,” William Hough; vocal 
duet, “ Believe Me,” Emily Atkinson and Alice Stover; recita- 
tion, “* Paradise and the Peri,” Alice Brown; mandolin and banjo 
duet, Charles Hughes and Harry Parker; musical recitation, 
“The Low-Backed Car,” Charles Sheppard; song, “ Those Even- 
ing Bells,’ by the Quartette; a short play, “ Taking the Cen- 


sus. 


meeting on 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dean Bond made an address on the 16th instant before the 
Emerson Club, of Philadelphia, on “ Personal Recollections of 
Emerson.” 

The Literary Circle met on the evening of the 15th in the 
reception parlor. Miss Dadmun gave an account of Raphael’s 
power in composing for great spaces, referring to his frescoes 
in the stanze of the Vatican. 

For the department of philosophy Mary North presented a 
review of the Twentieth Century Testament. This has been 
edited by some twenty scholars, who have endeavored to give 
not merely a new, but a modern idiomatic translation of the 
New Testament. Several passages were read to show a com- 
parison with the King James Version, among them the Lord’s 
Prayer and the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. A dis- 
cussion followed as to the comparative merits of various trans- 
lations. 

Professor Price called attention to the appearance of two new 
journals in the field of classical philology, to an interesting 
article on the “ Teaching of First and Second Year Latin,” to 
recently discovered proof of the sinister meaning attached to 
the number thirteen in Greek literature, and to another ex- 
planation of the Cerberus myth. 

Ethel Beardsley described a “ New Way to Obtain Member- 
ship in the French Academy,’ a humorous account of the 
“QOnion-Soup Society,” whose members generally later at- 
tained membership among the forty immortals. 

On Third-day evening, the 17th, the regular meeting of the 
Historical Political Conference was held. Dr. Brooks read a 
very interesting and instructive paper on the reports of the 
recent meeting of the American Economics Association. 

On 8.xth-day evening the regular meetings of the Somerville, 
Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies were held. 

At meeting on First-day morning Prof. Edmunds gave a very 
able address, his thought being, “Is the moral nature of man 
ascending or descending? ” 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held in the college parlor on First-day evening. Edward B. 
Rawson, of the New York Friends’ Meeting, introduced a dis- 
cussion on “ Ethics of the Pony.” He divided the subject into 
three parts: “‘'the folly of using a pony,” “ Whether or not it 
is against the rule,” and “ The effect of its use on morality.” 

Professor Pearson, Professor of Public Speaking, is spending 
the month of January on a tour through the South and West, 
delivering his popular interpretive lectures on modern litera- 
ture. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE STACKHOUSE FAMILY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Will you generously allow me the use of your columns again? 
This time to thank those friends who so kindly responded to 
my inquiry a short time ago regarding the Stackhouse fam- 
ily. I have received in response to that notice six letters and 
two cards, the latest one giving the desired information. As 
all the writers are readers of our Society paper I thought if 
you would give space to these lines in it I would ask them to 
be so indulgent to me, as to be willing to accept this general 
acknowledgment as an individual recognition of their kindness 
and promptness in replying, which I have much appreciated. 


Holder, DL 


EvizaBeTu H. Coate. 


FRIENDS IN POLITICS. 

A man brave as the Friend mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER 
of Twelfth month 30th, 1905, who proved his loyalty to prin- 
ciple by refusing to preside over a political club if liquors were 
to be served to its members needs not my commendation; and 
yet as a member of our beloved Society, and being painfully 
aware by personal contact with others that the whole body suf- 
fers condemnation when the fee fail to maintain our testimony 
in this important particular, I would like to take him by the 
hand and express my appreciation of his sense of moral re- 
sponsibility in this respect. It is refreshing in these days when 
there appears to be a disposition to “let down the bars” to 
hear of this example of faithfulness to principle. Our Society 
is strengthened or weakened by the actions of its individual 
members, and this Friend embraced the opportunity to prove 
that our principles are practical and able to bear the strain 
when the test comes. M. G. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE CONGO REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


The Congo Reform Association has its headquarters at 710 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. The object of the Association 
is to bring about such international action as shall ensure im- 
mediate relief of the natives and give the Congo State a re- 
sponsible Government. Any one sending one dollar will receive 
a certificate of membership and the publications of the Associa- 
tion, including a copy of Mark Twain’s “ King Leopold’s Solil- 
oquy.” Larger contributions will enable the Association to dis- 
tribute its literature more widely. The following will be sent 
postpaid by the FriENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, for the 
prices given: “ King Leopold’s Soliloquy,” by Mark Twain, 20 
cents; “ Report of Leopold’s Commission,” 7 cents; “ Wrongs 
of the Congo State,” 5 cents; “Women and Children in the 
Congo State,” 5 cents. 


KENNETT SQUARE CONFERENCE. 

A “ Week-End ” Conference will be held at Kennett Square, 
Pa., Second month 10th and 11th. 

Sessions will be held morning, afternoon and evening of Sev- 
enth-day, the 10th, in the meeting house. 

First-day morning Friends in attendance will distribute them- 
selves among the neighboring meetings, including London 
Grove, New Garden, West Grove, Hockessin (Del.). 

Among those from other neighborhoods who are expected in 
attendance throughout the conference are Reuben P. Kester, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Eleanor Wood, Arthur Dewees. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


SorteBury, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends held a short but in- 
teresting session on First-day, First month 14th, 1906. Agnes 
B. Williams, vice-president, presided. In the absence of Alice 
R. Price, Achsah Hurley acted as secretary pro tem. On ac- 
count of the inclement weather it was thought best to con- 
tinue the literary program of the Association until the next 
meeting. 

William Hurley, for the Nominating Committee, named the 
following as officers for the ensuing year: President, Emma A. 
Fell; secretary and treasurer, Walter W. Ely; vice-president, 
Agnes B. Williams; Executive Committee, Ellen B. Carter, 
William M. Ely, Eastburn Reeder, Alice R. Price and Dr. George 
M, Marshall. 

The association authorized the treasurer to hereafter collect 
a quota of 25 cents from each member of the association to 
defray the necessary expenses. 

Eastburn Reeder proposed the name of Reuben P. Kester as 
a probable speaker for the next meeting, and he was appointed 
to ascertain if it was possible to secure him. 
pressive silence the meeting closed. 


After an im- 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
held Twelfth month 3ist, at the home of 
In the absence of the clerk Anna Lewis took 
the chair. The meeting was opened by the reading of the sec- 
ond chapter of Acts. Lesson 5, on Calvinism, was read. 
Frances Walter read a paper defining Calvinism. Edward 
Coale showed in what respect the teaching of George Fox dif- 
fered from the teaching of John Calvin. 
that all law is embodied in the Book, George Fox, that the 
law is not only written in the Book, but in the hearts of all 
men; that the love of Christ is a thing not finished, but a liv- 
ing power. 

Mary Marotz answered the 


PASADENA, CAL. 
Association was 
George Howell. 


John Calvin taught 


question, “Can these two ten- 
dencies be separated?” The Bible is our authority. We must 
have authority in every line. We have outgrown theology. 
There was a need for it at the time of the Reformation, but 
now we need a pure, simple, Christian religion. W<« 
law unto ourselves. 
die. 

Anna Lewis spoke of the book, * Quiet Talks on Power,” 
which explains Paul’s use of the word flesh as meaning “ self.” 
People might become ascetie and yet be selfish. Mary Yeo read 
a paper giving the history of the terms predestination and elec- 
tion. Those elected are those chosen of God (Ephesians 1-11). 
Predestination means that what is to be, is to be without power 
of man to change. If God be wise and unchangeable nothing 
can happen outside his plan. 

The nominating committee for the officers of the coming year 
reported, but no action was taken. The treasurer’s report was 
read, showing a balance of nine dollars and five cents in the 
treasury. The minutes of the last meeting were read, and 
after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


are each a 
The spirit lives as the body is allowed to 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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HUMILITY. 
“inquiry ” in our columns, a writer 
to whom we are grateful, but who neglected to sign her name, 
savs that through the kindness of the reference librarian. of 
the ooper Union, she found the following extract in a volume 
entitled, “ The Book of Thought,” attributed to Mrs. E. Fry. 
She thinks it probable that the lines are taken from the 
memoirs of Elizabeth Frv: 


In response to an 


“ The loveliest, sweetest flower that bloomed in paradise, and 
the first that died, has rarely blossomed since on mortal soil. 
It is so frail, so delicate a thing, it is gone if it but look upon 
itself; and she, who ventures to esteem it hers, proves by that 
single thought, she has it not.” 

A few weeks ago the same lines, with slight alterations, were 
published in metrical form in The American Friend, as follows: 


“ Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 
Chat grew in Paradise, and the first that died, 
Has rarely flourished since on mortal soil: 
It is so frail, so delicate a thing, 
‘Tis gone if it but look upon itself, 
And they who venture to believe it theirs, 
Prove by that single thought they have it not.” 


Since then Josiah Leeds states, in 7'he Friend (Philadelphia) 
that the lines sre attributed to Caroline Fox, in a volume en- 
titled “ Lays for the Sabbath: A Collection of Religious Poe- 
try, Compiled by Emily Taylor.” 

‘Caroline Fox was born in 1819 and died in 1871. A brief 
notice of her in the New International Encyclopedia says: 
“An English diarist. She was born at Falmouth, of a Quaker 
family that for two centuries had been prominently identified 
with Cornwall. Her father. Robert Were Fox, was the inven- 
tor of the detlector dipping needle, and his genial qualities 
drew around him many famous persons of his day. Miss Fox 
has graphically sketched their character and conversations in 
her posthumous ‘Memories of Old Friends: Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox; 1882.’ 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 

Philadelphia. 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown 10.30 a.m.; First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.50 p.m.;_ First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; 


First-day School, 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


Espe- 


cially interesting are the accounts of the conversations between 
volm Stuart Mill and her brother Barclay Fox. Her portrait 
ures are characterized by appreciativeness and sympathy 
while her style is almost uniformly buoyant and entertain 


ing.” 


VALUE OF FAIR DEALING, 


The greatest business in a certain great city is done by a 
store that, in length of existence as compared to the other 
large stores, is an infant. One of its proprietors had for many 
years kept a small store in an outlying section, and had earned 
a reputation for truthfulness and reliability. The other mem 
bers of the firm had been in the wholesale business, and were 
very favorably known. 


When these men joined forces and opened a new retail store 
a little outside the accepted “shopping district ’ there were 
wiseacres who wagged their heads dolefully. “On the wrong 
side of the street,” said one. “ Too little to pay any attention 
to,” said another. “ Don’t understand retail conditions,” said 
someone else. 

But careful thought had been given to the project, and re 
tail conditions were understood clearly enough to be considered 
susceptible of much improvement. There was not a merchant 
who gave money back, except under strong pressure. It was 
hard to get goods exchanged. Advertisements were filled with 
untruths and exaggerations. Salespeople were encouraged to 
misrepresent. The general idea seemed to be, “Get all the 
money possible to-day, and let to-morrow look out for itself.” 


The new firm started out to be different. A very broad gen- 
eral policy was inaugurated. The exchange of goods, or return 
for refund of money, was invited. The advertisements were 
facts—never an untruth or an exaggeration. 

That was only a few years ago. To-day the small store on 
the wrong side of the street is the retail giant of the com- 
munity.—€. A. Peake, in the Drygoodsman. 


Dainty Foods 
Demand It 


~ poe w EVERY Receipt that calls for cream 


11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. .J 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First-day 
School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meeting, 
Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.: visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 1l a.m. 


York City. 


Brookly1 

street between Smith 

and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Wasilington City. 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


Schermerhorn 


street 


Burea 
1] a.m. 


Continued on page iii.) 


Royal. 
sweeter, of finer flavor, more digestible and 
wholesome. 


of tartar, soda, or baking powder, use 
the Royal Baking Powder. 
will be obtained because of the absolute 
purity and great leavening strength of the 


Better results 


It will make the food lighter, 


It is always reliable and uni- 


form in its work. 

Alum and phosphate baking powders— 
some of them sold at the same price and 
some of them cheaper—will make neither 
dainty nor wholesome food. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 





